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An ImporTANT DEPUTATION. 


This week we reprint, from a contemporary, 
some account of the reception of an important 
deputation by the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board for Scotland. The report is vague, 
and the more so in that the whole of the proceed- 
ings to which it refers were private, and the 
information thus necessarily second-hand. We 
gather, however, that the deputation was convened 
with the two-fold object of urging a uniform system 
of meat inspection throughout Scotland, and the 
appointment of a veterinary surgeon to the Local 
Government Board for that country, and that a 
preliminary meeting of the delegates revealed such 
difference of view regarding the last-named of these 
points that “the veterinary officers present with- 
drew officially from the deputation. So much is 
clear; and a perusal of the report suggests the 
inference that the veterinary element—a considera- 
ble and influential one-— withdrew in opposition to 
the proposed veterinary appointment, which seems 
to have been recommended by the deputation. If 
this is the fact, the idea of an official veterinary 
adviser to the Local Government Board can hardly 
be so popular in the profession—in Scotland at 
least—as some advocates of the proposal believe it 
to be; but it is better to suspend comment until 
our knowledge of what happened is clearer. Con- 
sidering the importance of the subject, both to the 
profession and to the public, we should all be glad 
to have more definite information as to what really 
took place. 


THE LocAL GOVERNMENT Boarp. 


We continue to hear some English advocacy of 
the appointment of a veterinary surgeon to the 
Local Government Board, despite the fact that our 
Council last month declined to support the pro- 
posal. The reasons urged on behalf of the innova- 
tion are well known; but it will be noticed that 
they all depend upon a fairly large assumption. 
It-is assumed that were a veterinary surgeon ap- 
pointed, his advice would be of real weight; and 
were this assured -we should strongly support the 
appointment. But is there reason to suppose 
that a single veterinary adviser on the Local 
Government Board among its large staff of medical 
men would be relatively of greater account than is 
usually the veterinary surgeon serving under a 
Local Authority. 

If he were listened to, undoubtedly he could do 
much good. If not, as we have previously pointed 
out, he would be more likely to do harm; and that 
in more diiections than one. To instance one 
such direction—while his opinion would be over- 





ridden by that of his medical colleagues, his presence 
might be made an excuse for extending the activi- 
ties of the Board with relation to animal diseases, 
regarding which many of us think the Board already 
too active. 

At last month's Council meeting, it became evi- 
dent that the prevailing idea at Red Lion Square is 
that the growing tendeney of the Local Govern- 
ment Board to meddle with the contagious diseases 
of animals should be checked as far as possible. 
With this we fully agree. Already we have one 
powerful Governmental Department—the Board of 
Agriculture—largely concerned with animal disease, 
and fully recognising the function of the veterinary 
profession. The Local Government Board, amongst 
its multitudinous functions, has something to do 
with diseases. But those diseases are mainly 
human ; the medical staff is naturally preponder- 
ant; and the position of any veterinary surgeon 
appointed would necessarily be a subordinate one. 
It is idle to discuss the good an appointed veteri- 
nary surgeon might do if listened to, and ignore the 
probability of him being disregarded. Any such 
appointment, we still think, would be more likely to 
ultimately weaken the Board of Agriculture than 
to improve the veterinary administration of the 
Local Government Board. 


INVAGINATION OF CAECUM. 


History.—Bay gelding, ten years old, had been 
in constant work in a pair-horse mineral water 
delivery van, since coming to London two years 
ago. 

On August 30th, after being at work for four 
hours, he was brought home showing signs of slight 
pain. The horse-keeper gave him two colic 
draughts, but as he still seemed uneasy I was sent 
for in the evening. 

I found the animal exhibiting symptoms of 
slight abdominal pain, pulse, temperature, and 
respirations normal, and administered two balls 
containing ammon. carb. and nux vomica, leaving a 
physic ball and anodyne medicine (chloral) to be 
giverrif not relieved in an hour or so. When I left 
him I looked upon the case as being a mild attack 
of colic, and did not visit on the following morning. 

About 5 p.m. on August 31st I had a message to 
call again as the horse was worse. I found that 
the physie ball and anodyne medicine had been 
given as directed, but the patient was still in pain, 
and up to the present had passed little or no faces. 
The pulse was now 60, and respirations normal. | 
gave him a hypodermic injection of eserine and 
pilocarpine, which began to operate in ten 
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minutes. I left him at 6 p.m. and revisited at 
9p.m., when I found him very wet with perspira- 
tion. He had passed an enormous quantity of 
liquid faces and was nearly free from pain. I con- 
cluded that now his bowels had been emptied he 
would soon recover. 

Sept. 1.—He nibbled an armful of sainfoin and 
drank a little water, seeming nearly free from pain. 

Sept. 2—He was given two or three bundles of 
green food, which he ate. He also drank a little 
water. 

Sept. 3 and 4.—He continued to eat the green 
food and to drink small quantities of water. 

Sept. 5.—He refused to eat the green food, but 
would drink from 1} to 2 gallons of water ata 
time three or four times a day. After drinking he 
showed signs of acute pain, getting up and lying 
down. The pulse was now64. Temperature 102°5 
and respirations 30 to the minute. He continued 
in this state until the 8th, when he died. On the 
day previous to his death, while examining him per 
rectum, I could feel a portion of the large intestine 
in the right hypochondriac region. which gave me 
the impression that there was still a considerable 
quantity of feces in the colon. 

Autopsy.—On opening the abdomen it was found 
to contain a large quantity of a most foetid brown- 
stained exudate. The cecum could not be found 
until the colon was cut into. On incising the 
czcum it was found to be full of a gelatinous straw- 
coloured material. 

Wm. J. Wart. 





ABSTRACTS FROM FOREIGN JOURNALS 


EuMypDRINE IN EQuINE PRACTICE. 


Eumydrine, a derivative of atropine, is used in 
human and veterinary ophthalmoscopy as a myd- 
riatic; and Roepke has stated that, in the horse, 
the duraticn of its mydriatic action is only brief. 
Gustav Mader, on the ground of numerous and very 
careful investigations and observation, contests this 
assertion. He finds that eumydrine varies in the 
strength and duration of its action upon the horse 
from case to case, and that sometimes its mydriatic 
effect persists for several days. 

Stephenson has already demonstrated that, in 
the human subject, the mydriatic effect of eumyd- 
rine can be removed by the instillation of an 0°5 
per cent. solution ofeserine. Mader now finds that 
the same holds good for the horse. In the horse, 
it is true, the effect of eserine does not appear so 
speedily as in man; yet its effects are constant, and 
have led Mader to devise the following combination 
method for ophthalmoscopic examination in the 
horse. 

This consists of instilling into the eye, in the first 
place, a solution of 1% of eumydrine and 2% of 
cocaine hydrochloride. The resultant mydriasis, as 
a rule, reaches its maximum in from an hour to an 
hour and a quarter. Mader then instils a 1% solu- 


tion of eserine salicylate in order to remove the 
dilatation of the pupils. 


The time necessary for 





the eserine to act certainly varies, but mydriasis 
completely disappears in from one to five hours. 
—(Berliner Tier. Woch.) 


AtyPIN aS A LocaL ANZXSTHETIC 
IN Minor’ SurRGERY. 


Hamm,.of Braunschweig, a human surgeon, 
recommends (Deutsche Mdiz. Wochenschr.) the use 
of alypin as a local anesthetic. He injects a 5% 
solution of alypinum nitricum subcutaneously in 
the region of the proposed incision. According te 
Hamm, alypin is non-poisonous, is constant and 
reliable in its action, is simple to use, and produces 
a complete and deeply penetrating anesthesia. 
Its effect appears about ten minutes after its injec- 
tion and persists for a considerable time. The 
hermetically sealed glass capsules containlng 1-3 
gramme of alypin solution, which are supplied 
commercially, will keep indefinitely.— (Berliner 
Tier. Woch.) 

W.R.C. 


An INTERESTING MiLK FEVER Case. 


Dr. Schaffer, a Bavarian veterinary surgeon, re- 
ports a curious case of milk fever. The cow gave 
birth to a calf at 4a.m.; at 8 a.m. the owner noticed 
the first symptoms and sent for the V.S., who 
arrived at 1 p.m. to find the cow apparently dying. 
He made the usual injection of air inte the udder, 
and at 4 p.m. the cow got up and commenced to 
eat, and at night she was chewing her cud. 

Next morning at 5 she was bad again, and com- 
pletely paralysed at 8 she had another injection 
of air and potassium iodide at 10, and at noon she 
was again eating and ruminating. 

The improvement was maintained till the morn- 
ing of the third day when she had another relapse. 
At 7 the air and iodide treatment was repeated, 
and in the course of the forenoon the animal rose 
and ate. This apparent cure was maintained till 
4 p.m., when she rapidly grew worse, At 6 p.m. 
she was treated as before, and rapidly improved, 
eating and drinking. 

On the fourth day at 11 she was again paralysed, 
and received another injection of air, she rallied in 
the afternoon. 

On the fifth day at noon she had her sixth 
relapse, and at 4 p.m. had another injection of air, 
at 9 p.m. she was up and bright, but at 11 p.m. she 
began to stagger and almost fell, so she was slaugh- 
tered.—Munich. Thier. Woch. 

F. E. P. 


According to a report presented by the Cattle Markets 
Committee to the City Corporation, there is a growing 
trade in English meat exported to America, a trade, by 
the way, encouraged by wealthy Americans, who insist 
upon English meat. Consequently a demand has arisen 
for a meat marking system so that there shall be no 
doubt as to the origin of the meat, and, after communi- 
cation with the Local Government Board and the 
American authorities, the City has now arranged for 
the inspection at the Islington market of all meat in- 
tended for export, and for the marking and numbering 
of such meat, and the giving of certificates that it is free 
from disease,—. 7’, J, 
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i age Four hundred and twenty mules were purchased in 
ZULU WAR, 1879. Kentucky and Missouri, North America, all picked ani- 


VETERINARY DEPARTMENT. 
GENERAL REPORT. 
(Continued from p. 284.) 


DrauGcut Horsks. 


In continuation of the subject of animals used for 
transport purposes, I will next refer to draught horses. 
My pete will be confined to the horses of the 
Army Service Corps ; as coloniol horses, except in the 
Royal Artillery, were little used for draught pursoses. 

Nos. 3 and 4 Companies Army Service Corps pro- 
ceeded up country with the King’s Dragoon Guards 
and 17th Lancers. The difficulties these companies had 
to contend with were hard work, hilly roads, and short 
rations ; causes quite sufficient to account for loss of 
condition, and casualties from exhaustion and debility. 
No. 5 Company joined the First Division at the Lower 
Tugela, and took part in all or most of the operations of 
this division. 

The work performed by the above companies was at 
times severe and exhausting ; the most trying portion of 
the road, I need not say, were the hills, drifts, swampy 
ground, aud the dry or nearly dry brooklets, water- 
courses, and ravines. Some of the hills were so steep 
and long that it was found necessary to attach eight, 
ten, and twelve horses to a wagon. The losses from 
congestion and exhaustion were caused chiefly by the 
extra labour entailed in the passage of the more difficult 

arts of the country. By the end of the campaign a 
es e number of horses had lost considerably in weight 
and were much “tucked up,” a large majority, however, 
after a few days’ rest and return to full rations, con- 
joined with the care and attention they always received 
from the officers in charge, would have been able to take 
part in further operations. 

The great drawback to the employment of draught 
horses for military purposes in South Africa is forage 
(i.e., grass or oat-hay) ; except in the neighbourhood of 
towns, very little beyond what is required for home con- 
sumption is grown. At present, when a long journey 
has to be performed one of every three of the wagons 
composing the convoy has to be used for carrying grain 
and hay; and this will always be the case, unless 
depéts for grain and forage are established and the 
journeys conducted on the stage system, @.e., going from 
one station in the morning and returning to it at night. 
Subsequent to the termination of the campaign, the 
Army Service Corps horses were engaged in removing 
stores from depéts, and on convoy duty. 

Owing to the good service performed during the 
Zulu War, and in the operations that followed its 
close by 

MULEs, 

it is highly desirable that in future campaigns these useful 
animals should be largely employed. These animals are 
capable of severe and sustained exertion, and taken all 
round are more adapted for transport service than 
horses. I am aware that there is a certain amount of 
prejudice against mules on the ground of want of 
docility. The generally received opinion is that mules 
are by nature vicious and intractable. This is an error ; 
mules, like other domestic animals, are teachable and 
tractable enough if kindly and trustfully treated. 

Approximately speaking, the number of mules pur- 
chased for and employed in the Zulu War and subse- 

uent operations amounted to 3,000 ; of this number 60 

rench and Spanish mules belonged _to the Army 
Service Corps, and were brought from England in the 
steamship “Queen Margaret.” They suffered but little 
from the sea voyage, and were when landed in good 
condition. 





mals—in fact, the best that could be purchased ; they 
averaged abont 10 cwt. in weight, 15} hands in height. 
The former are well-bred animals, due to the fact they 
ure the offspring of nearly thoroughbred mares, called 
“ Kentucky trotters.” The practice in Kentucby is to 
put these mares to the ass, when, owing to age and 
other causes, they have ceased breeding to the horse. 
Before being placed on board ship at New York, the 
mules travelled 1000 miles in railway trucks ; the time 
occupied in doing this was seven days. Of the 420 mules 
16 died at sea, 5 were put on shore at Cape Town, and 
399 were landed in Durban. 

South American mules, of which 401 were landed at 
Durban from Monte Video, are strong, compact useful 
animals, averaging in height + hands. They are 
hardier than the North American Mule, and up to the 
present time (30th October) have maintained their con- 
dition. The climate of Natal appears to suit them ; 
this is probably due to the conditions of life, ie, 
climate, work, feeding, ete., in South America, being 
similar to those in Natal. 

Colonial mules were purchased in Cape Colony, 
Orange Free State, Transvaal, and Natal. All told, 
about 2140 were bought ; of this number abont 1680 
were purchased in Cape Colony, of these about 1150 
were brought to Durban by sea and 520 to Pietermaritz- 
burg by land. In the Orange Free State, Transvaal, 
and Natal about 460 were bought: the average cost 
price of these about £23. The average cost price of 
Cape mules was the same, but to this must be added 
cost of seat transit, and £5 per head to Mr Crowder 
for landing them at Durban ; this brought the average 
price of the Cape mule up to say £33. 

When te the North American mules, as far as 
flesh goes, were in splendid condition, and were alto- 
gether magnificent looking animals ; at the same time 
they gave one the impression that they were rather soft 
and delicate, and would require a considerable amount of 
cae and attention, and it is true that a large majority 
of these mules fell off in condition very rapidly when 
put to work, and in consequence they suffered very 
severely from harness galls. I also noticed that they 
were = fen in recovering from both sickness and low 
condition ; they did not seem to possess the elasticity, 
the vitality, the nervous organisation necessary to 
enable them to recover at a bound, as it were, their 
previous health and vigour. 

The Colonial mules did good service during and after 
the war: they are hardy, docile, good workers, and keep 
their condition wonderfully well. The same may be 
said of the South American mules. 

With reference to the employment of North American 
and Colonial mules for military purposes in South 
Africa, I am, for the following reasons, inclined to give 
preference to the latter. They are cheaper, hardier, 
obtainable in the country, require less food and care, 
can be grazed in troops or mobs, are less liable to disease, 
require fewer attendants, casualties can be easily re- 
placed, and the only drawback to their employment is 
their small size and weight. On the other hand, North 
American mules have the advantage of weight and 
strength, but this is more than counter-balanced by the 
following objections : Greater original cost, expenses of 
sea transport, more food, more attendance, more liable 
to disease, casualties replaced with difficulty, require 
warm blankets in the cold weather, and quickly lose con- 
dition unless they get as much care a attention as is 
given to horses. 

The daily ration cf the North American mule con- 
consisted of 8lbs. of Indian corn, 12lbs. of oat hay, and 
loz. of salt. They were also grazed when opportunities 
offered. 
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In addition to grazing, the daily ration of the Colonial 
and South American mules was 5lbs. of Indian. corn, 
dibs. of oat-hay, and $0z. of salt. The harness issued 
for use with the North American mules was too large, 
the collars especially so ; and although repaired and re- 
fitted as often as practicable, caused nnmerous and 
severe galls. 

The drivers, chiefly half-castes, are quite indifferent to 
the sufferings of dumb animals; they pay little or no 
attention to the nature of the roads, whether flat or 
hilly, they are careless as to watering and feeding, ap- 
parently their only object in life is to get to the end of 
the day’s journey as soon as possible, and to effect this 
their heavy whips are constantly in use. Drivers other 
than these were not, I believe, obtainable in large num- 
bers: but it is to be hoped, on the score of humanity 
and mercy to dumb beasts, that in future campaigns 
these men will be placed under martial law, and that 
acts of cruelty practised by them on transport animals 
will be punished at once. 

In future operations, Colonial mules, if worked on the 
stage system, would be found equal to most military re- 
quirements in South Africa. I would, however, suggest 
that oxen be stationed on the lines of communication 
where the hills are steep and long, and the fords wide 
and deep, to assist in passing the wagons over this kind 
of ground. During the stage coach period in England, 
it was the custom to station horses at the bottom of 
hills, etc., to help the coaches over steep and difficult 
ground. 

In future wars, should the roads in the meantime re- 
main in the rough state they are at present, and the diffi- 
culty of procuring forage and nto, we as great as it is 
now, the best kind of transport, in my opinion, would 
be ox wagons, on lines of communication to supply 
depéts with forage, etc.,etc., horse teams on the stage 
system between depéts for general supplies, etc., etc., 
and mule teams, as being the fastest of the three, at the 
front for rations, , ammunition, ete. 

During the Zulu War the mortality amongst the mules 
amounted to about 8 per cent. 


REMOUNT COMMITTEE. 


In the event of operations on an extended scale again 
taking place in South Africa, necessitating the purchase 
of horses and mules, [am of opinion that a properly 
organised Remount Committee would be more likely 
than any other plan to ensure a due supply of horses and 
mules for an army in the field. I aha venture to sug- 
gest that such an establishment should be separate and 
distinct from all other branches of the Service, and its 
sole duty the purchase and issue of horses and mules. 

In the late campaign horses were purchased by ofticers 
detached temporarily from corps, transport officers, and 
officers commanding irregular corps. This was an ex- 
pensive system, inasmuch as the previous experience of 
some of the officers so employed was not calculated to 
qualify them for this duty The result was, that ani- 
mals as young as two years old, others in poor condition, 
some of which were very old ; mares in foal ; and ani- 
mals, owing to size and physique, quite unfit for the 
service were purchased. and subsequently sold without 
having done a day’s work. The loss to the public was 
onnepnently enormous. 

With permission I will now make a few suggestions 
relative to the 

PurcHase or Horsss. 

As the purchase of horses involves an outlay of 
thousands of pounds, to prevent waste of public money 
it is necessary that the greatest care should be exercised 


in selecting officers for this duty. Among other qualifi- 
cations it would be absolutely necessary that they 
should be good judges of horseflesh, and especially so of 
the points and formation that indicate strength, good 
constitution and staying powers. 





Each purchasing party should consist of two or more 
officers. It is indispensable that one of them should be 
an experienced veterinary surgeon—I say this because 
his training, technical education, general knowledge, 
and daily Tution render him eminently fitted for the 
post—who would be responsible for age and soundness 
and, in addition, have the same authority as regards the 
selection of rejection of horses for the service as the 
officers with whom he was working. 

To prevent competition and purchasing parties clash- 
ing with each other, it would be necessary to divide the 
Colonies and Orange Free State, etc., into well-defined 
districts, and confine the operations of each party to its 
own district. 

Good horse breeding districts would, as a matter of 
course, be selected. 

Before purchasing largely it would be desirable for 
otticers to make themselves thoroughly acquainted with 
the market value of horses and mules in the localities 
visited. 

Officers should be informed how many horses they 
were to purchase for each arm of the service. 

Horses should not be purchased unless broken to 
saddle—it would be necessary to see them ridden. 

Immediately after purchase horses should have the 
district number branded on the off fore hoof, and the 
progressive number on the near fore. 

A descriptive return of the horse, showing age, height, 
colour, sex, and distinctive marks, should be entered 
a og" his number in a book kept for that purpose. 

t is most important that the maximum price it is in- 
tended to give for horses and mules should not be made 
public ; sellers always ask the highest price advertised, 
and are dissatisfied if they get less. 

To cover the personal expenses of officers engaged in 
the purchase of horses, it would be more satisfactory to 
give a certain sum per day that to allow them so much 
per head for all animals purchased. 

When forage and grain is not readily obtainable on 
the roads that the horses purchased have to travel be- 
fore reaching headquarters or remount depots, it is im- 
perative that provision be made for feeding them 
en route. To the absence of preparations of this kind is 
to be attributed the low and even pitiable condition of 
many of the horses and mules on their arrival at head- 
quarters. 

Whether the horses arrive at the depots in good or 
bad condition, depends a good deal on the conductors in 
charge ; it is therefore of the greatest importance that 
they be steady, trustworthy men, accustomed to horses. 
To obtain a superior class of men it would be good 
economy to give high wages, as careless or incompetent 
conductors allow horses to stray, over-drive them, and 
pay little or no attention to feeding, watering, or 
grazing. 

With regard to the supply of horses in the future, I 
may here remark that it is to be expected that the qual- 
ity of the Colonial horses will be improved, and their 
numbers in a few years considerably augmented as a 
result of the purchase by the Colonists of the English 
mares belonging to the various branches of the service 
that were put in the market at the close of the war. I 
would also beg to point out that the Kaffirs on the 
Government “locations” in Natal might, in return for 
that privilege (squatting on ground without payment of 
rent), be ee to turn their attention to horse breed- 
ing. This, if carried out under proper supervision, 
might be productive of good results. A number, say 
200, English mares belonging to the cavalry were sold 
at Cape Town. Some of these, I understand, were pur- 
chased by residents in the Huntam and Colesburg dis- 
tricts. With reference to these districts, I would remark 
that it would be premature to expect much improve- 
ment or increase in the breeding of horses until, from 
immigration and natural causes, the population becomes 
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less sparse, fenced farms the rule and not the exception, 
and the high profits derived from ostrich farming lowered 
by competition. 

REMOUNTS AND Sick Horse Depots 


Were established at Durban for the reception of 
horses and mules for England, America, and Cape 
Colony. 

At Pietermaritzburg for sick and lame, and for horses 
and mules purchased in Natal, Transvaal, and Orange 
Free State, and for those that came by land route from 
Cape Colony. The horses were drafted into the Irre- 
gular Corps with Ist and 2nd Divisions, and the mules 
handed over to the Commissariat. 

At Dundee for sick and lame horses of the 2nd 
Division, and for horses purchased in the Free State, 
Transvaal, and vicinity of depot. 

At Ladysmith for horses purchased in neighbourhood 
and for sick and lame horses belonging to corps and 
detachments proceeding to the front. 

At Utrecht for horses purchased in vicinity, Free 
State, and Transvaal. Near this station was also a 
depot farm for the reception of remounts and sick, lame, 
and convalescents belonging to the flying column under 
General Sir Evelyn Wood. 

At Fort Williamson, Lower Tugela, for sick and lame 
horses of the Ist Division, for sanitary reasons this 
depot was subsequently removed to Nonoti, near Fort 
Stranger. 

The depots answered very well, and fulfilled the pur- 
pose for which they were formed, viz., as convenient 
positions for remounts to be placed, properly cared for, 
and selected at leisure as required, and to relieve corps 
of horses temporarily unfit for service. 

With regard to “ Regulations for the Organisation of 
the Line of Communication,” Section 18, subject Re- 
mounts Depots, the instructions therein given leave 
little or nothing to be desired ; the like remark applies 
to “ Duties of Veterinary Department,” same section. 


CLIMATE. 


The climate of the coast line of Natal and Zululand 
is not favourable to health ; that of the interior com- 
mencing about five miles from the sea is salubrious and 
healthy. The coast line is malarious, and has the repu- 
tation of being the birth-place and home of various 
diseases affecting horses and oxen. During the cam- 
paign it was observed that horses stationed here, even 
when in good condition were listless, dispirited, and 
suffered from nervous depression. Up country, where 
the climate is more bracing and the atmosphere com- 
paratively pure, nervous depression was unknown. 

he seasons, roughly speaking, may be divided into 
the wet and dry. he rainfall from April to September 
inclusive averages from 7 to 38 inches ; from October to 
March inclusive it averages from 28 to 29 inches. The 
total rainfall in twelve months may,be put at 36 inches. 

The range of the barometer is very small, varying 
little more than half-an-inch in the twelve months ; 
there is, however, a very perceptible atmospheric tide, 
highest every day at 10 a.m., and lowest at 2 p.m. In 
the cold season, 7.e., from May to August, the tempera- 
ture varies very much, the thermometer often ranges 
from 28° Fahrenheit to 70° in the twenty-four hours. 
As in most sub-tropical climates, there are occasionally 
violent thunderstorms with heavy rains and sometimes 
hail. On the whole, the climate of Natal and Zululand, 
the coast line excepted, may be considered favourable to 
horses. 

Poisonous PLANTs. 

In the spring of the year a plant by the Dutch called 
“tulp” or tulip, by the Kaftirs and Zulus “indhlalata,” 
inakes its appearance with the young grass, and is readily 
eaten by horses and cattle with disastrous results. As 
an instance of its fatal effects, I may state that about 





eleven years ago a large number of oxen belonging to 
Mr. Rorke, of Rorke’s Drift, were poisoned by it. In 
September last it proved fatal to thirty Zulu cattle near 
Dundee, and in the following month to ninety-nine trek 
oxen in the neighbourhood of Newcastle. A few years 
ago, Mr. Peel, of Umlass, near Pietermaritzburg, lost 
27 horses in one day from the same cause. On the 
25th May, 1879, 13 horses belonging to the 17th Lancers 
were poisoned by it, seven of which died. There were 
also two or three cases of poisoning in other corps. 

This plant grows in most parts of the Colony of Natal, 
but is more abundant in the neighbourh of rivers, 
“vleys,” and swampy ground. I have, however, found 
it at an elevation of 3,000 feet. The plant when at 
maturity is about 14 feet in height, has a delicate butter- 
cup-like flower, either yellow, golden yellow, or pink ; 
the stalk is leek-like, the root bulbous, and when pulled 
from the ground emits a very rank and pungent odour. 

There are three, if not four kinds of this plant ; 
perhaps I cannot do better than give the following 
extract from The Veterinary Journal for February of 
the current year, a periodical edited by that talented 
author and distinguished veterinarian, Mr. George 
Fleming, Army Veterinary Inspector. He says: “ We 
received a number of specimens of what were collectively 
named tulp, or tulip plant, but which were in reality 
four different kinds. Whether they are all poisonous is 
doubtful, seeing that at least three receive one common 
designation, that of “tulp” or “tulip”; but as two 
were certified by persons who were familiar with them, 
and who were cognisant of their having caused the 
death of animals which ate them, as being the real tulp, 
these more particularly deserve notice. The third I will 
merely allude to as an irid, known to botanists as 
Vieusséuxia trifelaloides (De Candolle). The root is a 
corm, and was gathered at Dundee by a farmer, who 
called it tulp, and stated it was poisonous. One of the 
remaining two plants was gathered at Rorke’s Drift, and 
is known to have killed a large number of Mr. Rorke’s 
cattle some years ago. This is an Amaryllid, and is 
identified as the Cystanthus breviflorus of Harvey 
It is a narcissus-like plant, and has been made the type 
of a new genus by Mr. Baker, who, in his Anoiganthus 
breviflorus, describes it as follows in Zhe Journal of 
Botany for 1878, p. 76:—“ Bulb ovoid, an inch in 
diameter, with a short neck, and very dense tuft of 
slender root fibres. Produced leaves, generally three, 
contemporary with the flowers, lorate, obtuse, half to 
three-quarters of an inch broad, about a foot long when 
fully developed. Scape slender, terete, varying in length 
according to situation, from a couple of inches to a foot, 
or a foot-and-a-half. Umbel two to ten-flowered. 
Bracts, one or two lanceolate, and a half to two inches 
long. Pedicels finally one or two inches long, erect in 
all stages. Ovary green, oblong an eighth of an inch 
long, tube a quarter or three-eights of an inch long, 
whitish ; segments equal, lanceolate, acute. Three 
upper stamens reaching half way up the limb, the three 
lower just out of the throat. Anthers pale yellow, 
oblong, half-an-inch long ; filaments a quarter to one- 
third of an inch. Style overtopping the stamens, with 
three falcate stigmatose lobes thickened at the tip. 
Perianth persistent till the fruit is half formed. Capsule 
membranous, oblong, or turbinate, half to three-quarters 
of an inch long ; each cell filled with compressed seeds. 
Native of Natal. At 5000 feet on Mount Kondewelde 
of the Sueeuwbergen range, in December 1872, it was 
found in leaf and flower by Bolus. It also grows in 
damp places on the Baziya hills, Transkeian Kaffraria, 
as well as in marshy plains at Beaufort, and on the damp 
table-land of Mount Seosthate 

“The remaining plant is an irid, and is the Morea 
collina of Thunberg, but it is perhaps better known to 
botanists as Homeria collina. It is described in 7he 
Botanical Gazette, at page 1033, by the former name, 
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and by Pappe by the latter. Pappe gives the following 
description of the plant ; root: a corm, or tuberous 
bulb, covered with a fibrous, reticulated, hardened 
coat. Shaft erect, smooth, paniculately branched. 
Branches 2—3 flowered. Spathe two-valved, awned. 
Radical leaf strap-shaped, narrow, caudate, concave, 
abruptly pointed, outreaching the shaft. Cauline 
‘leaves 2—3 much smaller. Corolla ephemerous, of a 
yellow or vermilion colour.” 

Symptoms of tulp poisoning are like those observed in 
flatulent colic; the abdomen becomes distended with 
gas: in fact, this is the most marked symptom ; the 
breathing is short and difficult, and the animal through- 
out the attack is in great agony. Unless an antidote is 
speedily given, death from asphyxia or rupture of the 
pe senere' takes place in a few hours. 

There are various antidotes used with complete 
success ; but the base of the best, the active principle, 
is undoubtedly carbon, administered in water, vinegar 
and water, or oil. The natives and colonists burn two 
handfuls of the tulip plant almost to a cinder, then 
throw it into a gallon of water, and administer it with- 
out delay. Soot, which is obtainable from any kraal. 
mixed with water, answers very well, and relieves the 
tympany almost immediately. Burnt hay, straw, rushes, 
or a piece of old sacking answer equally well. Butter- 
milk is also an excellent antidote. 

Poisonous Insects. 

The T'setse Fly—No casualties from this cause dur- 
ing the war. At one time traders, sportsmen, and 
cattle breeders suffered great losses from this fly. Of 
late years, however, this pest has disappeared from dis- 
tricts it formerly infested. 

It is alleged that the fly is only found in those parts 
of the country abounding in big game. Whether'the fly 
in the absence of such game dies off, or accompanies 
these animals in their retreat, is not known. Certain it 
is that, as big game is destroyed by sportsmen and 
traders in skin, or retreats before increasing population, 
the fly disappears with it. 

CAMPING GROUNDS. 


When military exigencies, or tactical and strategical 
considerations permitted, the following rules were 
observed in the selection of ground for camps of position 
and incidental camps ; in preparing the former, the 
ground was disturbed‘as little as possible, and ground 
lately cleared of trees, forest, or scrub, always avoided. 
When it is absolutely necessary to encainp near marshes, 
swamps, and damp places, the camp was always formed 
to windward. When practicable camps were pitched at 
least 40 feet above the level of neighbouring rivers, 
brooks, or streams. Low-lying ground, hollows, and 
rivers with marshy banks, were avoided as much as 
possible. Small valleys, especially those surrounded with 
scrub and bush, were also avoided. 

Quality of water tested, and inhabitants questioned 
about it. In choosing sites for incidental or temporary 
camps, such elaborate precautions were not possible, 
but as far as practicable the same rules were attended to. 

MARCHING. 

Although the length and duration of marches is gener- 
ally governed by strategical and _ tactical considerations, 
it is of the utmost importance that the pace should be 
so regulated, and regard paid to the varying nature of 
the ground such as hills, deep and hard ground, etc., 
that the least amount of energy compatible with the 
distance covered should be taken out of the horses. 

In marching up country during the late Zulu war, 
care was taken to prevent camping grounds being 
crowded with more horses than could be watered and 
fed in a reasonable time ; this result was accomplished 
by marching regiments in wings or squadrons on each 


succeeding day. 











FEEDING. 

Exertion is attended with a waste of tissue which 
must be replaced within a short period of its expendi- 
ture, or the balance of health is upset, the horse loses 
condition, and becomes an easy prey to disease. To 
replace the tissue so expended, food, good in quality and 
sufficient in quantity is needed. 

In order to keep the cavalry and artillery horses in 
fair working condition, it was found that the following 
daily ration was necessary :— 

Cavalry.—Oats or Indian corn, 12lbs. Oat hay, 12lbs. 

Artillery.—Oats or Indian corn, 14]bs. Oat hay, 12Ibs. 

Each corps bran in lieu of grain one evening in the 
week. Salt, 2oz. daily. 

FORAGE. 

Grass hay. Very little is made in the Natal Colony, 
Kaftir labour is too dear, cost of transport great, and the 
demand for it in ordinary times too limited to make it 
pay. Grass hay is generally of poor quality, wiry, 
fibrous, and deficient in nutriment ; this is ina measure 
due to the injurious practice of “ grass burning,” which, 
when persisted in year after year, destroys all the 
delicate plants and grasses, and injures the roots of the 
coarser kinds, resulting in the destruction of one, and the 
deterioration of the other. The grass seeds are also des- 
troyed, and the grass becomes poor and innutritious 
through being grown from the same roots season after 
season. The soil covering the roots is exposed to the 
heavy rains, and owing to the configuration of the 
country is washed away into ravines, sun cracks, and 
rivers. 

Oat hay is extensively cultivated in South Africa. It 
is prepared in this way ; the crop of oats having eared, 
and just on the eve of turning yellow is cut and dried in 
sheaves, averaging about 6lbs. in weight ; these are set 
up singly in the field to dry, and afterwards placed in 
stacks of 500 or 600 sheaves until carted away. It is 
very palatable and nutritious when well saved, and a 
favourite forage with all kinds of cattle. There was a 
large quantity of oat hay consumed during the cam- 
paign, and in June and July it was selling in the markets 
at from 18s. to 20s. per ewt., when to this price was 
added the cost of carriage, it will be seer that feeding 
horses in the field was a very expensive matter ; this 
leads me to make some remarks about 


CoMPOUND FopDER 


consisting of oats, beans, and chopped hay—a food that 
was found useful, nutritious and portable, and highly 
relished by the horses. It is to be regretted that more of it 
was not supplied to the army in the field, and it should, in 
my opinion, be largely used in future operations, and 
would, including the cost of carriage from England, be 
less expensive than oat hay. With a view to thoroughly 
testing its feeding properties, I would suggest that an 
exhaustive trial be Biven at Aldershot, Woolwich, and 
other Home Stations, and if found to be equal to the 
requirements of active service, that « Government 
manufactory should be established for its preparation 
and issue. It was found that the minimum amount re- 
quired daily for each horse was 16lbs. The only draw- 
back to its employment is that it has to be thoroughly 
wetted before it 1s fit to use. 
(To he continued) 


We learn that Mr. A. Howsam, butcher, Newmarket, 
Lincoln, slaughtered on 22nd ult., a maiden heifer 45st. 
weight, having on the liver two distinct full-sized galls, 
connected by one tube, a most unique formation. They 
are now in the hands of Mr. Hicks, M.R.c.v.s., Mether- 
ingham, who is preserving them for exhibition,— M. 7’../, 
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THE C.V.D. BENGAL. 


Darjeeling, Sept. 8. 


ResoLuTion, No. 1403 T.R. The annual Reports of the 
Veterinary College and of the Civil Veterinary Depart- 
ment, Bengal, for the year 1909-10. 

Col. Raymond was Principal of the Bengal Veterinary 
College throughout the year, and during the absence of 
Mr Quinlan on leave from 19th August to 18th Decem- 
ber, 1909, be held charge of the office of Superintendent, 
Civil Veterinary Department, in addition to his own 
duties. 

2. Bengal Veterinary College. The number of stu- 
dents at the commencement of the session was 162, but 
30 of these did not continue their studies throughout 
the year ; of the balance, 48 came from Bengal, 16 from 
Bihar, 3 from Orissa, 53 from Eastern Bengal and 
Assam, and 12 from other provinces. The results of 
the final examination were satisfactory, the percentage 
of passes being 86°48. The uniformly satisfactory result 
from year to year reflects great credit on Col. Raymond 
and his staff. The conduct and general health of the 
students were good. It has been arranged by the 
Medical Department that the college hostels shall in 
future be under the charge of the medical officer of the 
Eastern Bengal State Railway Hospital which is nearer 
to the college than the Cossipore Hospital. During the 
year it was found possible to complete the long-deferred 
project of building a new house for the Assistant Princi- 
pal, and his former quarters have been converted into 
a sick bay where students will be nursed under the eye 
of the Principal. A football and cricket ground has 
been provided, and a gymnasium instructor engaged. 
Lack of funds again stopped the progress of the larger 
projects in connection with the institution. 

3. College Hospital. During the year under report 
5680 cases were treated as compared with 5144 during 
the previous year. The increase of 536 is satisfactory. 
It is a matter for satisfaction that there are indications 
that the competition of private practitioners in the town, 
many of whom are old college students, is affecting the 
number of cases treated at the hospital. 

4. The administration of the Glanders and Farcy Act 
in Calcutta and its vicinity was conducted smoothly and 
efficiently. The equine population of Calcutta and 
vicinity including European horse-dealers’ stables, is 
estimated at 15,000, and the stables under the supervi- 
sion of Col. Raymond and his staff numbered about 
4000, all of which were inspected. In 54 stables cases 
of glanders were detected. The total number of cases 
admitted to the contagious diseases hospital was 420. 
In 90 cases the animais were destroyed, in 8 cases they 
died in hospital, 315 animals were discharged, and 7 re- 
mained under observation at the close of the year. 

5. The system of compensating poor people whose 
horsese are destroyed under the Glanders and Farcy 
Act, and of paying a small fee to persons who give in- 
formation of outbreaks of diseases which come under 
the operations of the Act, continued to give satisfactory 
results. There was no case of friction with the owners 
of horses. 

6. With the sanction of the Chairman of the Calcutta 
Corporation, Col. Raymond has undertaken the manage- 
ment of outbreaks of infectious disease amongst cattle 
in Calcutta, and this work is being carried on success- 
fully by the staff. In Calcutta and suburbs 2443 cattle 
were inoculated against rinderpest. 

7. Raymond Research Laboratory. This institution, 
which is now fully equipped with up-to-date instruments, 
is doing excellent work in diagnosing contagious and 
obscure diseases in cases admitted into the hospital or 
from materials sent by veterinary officers from the 
mufassal. 





8. Civil Veterinary Department— Diseases.— Better 
arrangements were made during the year for collecting 
information regarding deaths of animals from contag- 
ious diseases, although the figures cannot yet be said to 
be satisfactory. The Inspector-General of Police issued 
orders that careful records of outbreaks should be kept 
at all thanas, and also that veterinary assistants howls 
be permitted to inspect the registers so that a check 
neko be placed on the returns. The total mortality 
reported amongst horses and cattle was 386 and 17,645, 
respectively, as against 301 and 16,456 in the previous 
year. The increase in the number of deaths recorded 
is due more to these inspections than to any actual 
increase in the number of outbreaks over that of pre- 
vious years ; but in many districts there is still a ten- 
dency to underestimate. Outside Calcutta and the 
suburbs 12,549 cattle were protected against rinderpest 
by serum inoculation as compared with 11,659 in the 
previous year. Of these, only 93 animals died after 
inoculation. The number of inoculations would have 
been larger if the work had not been interrupted by the 
stoppage of the supply of serum from Mukteswar be- 
tween September and December, 1909. The question 
of arranging for a more convenient source of supply of 
serum is under consideration. 

9. Veterinary Dispensaries.—No new dispensary 
was opened during the year. There were 27 dispensar- 
ies at the close of the previous year, of which one at 
Jessore was closed, as the veterinary assistant was 
unable to undertake its supervision in addition to his 
district work. There has again been a considerable 
falling off in the number of patients admitted to the 
dispensaries during the year under report. It is reported 
that the actual decrease was not nearly so great as the 
figures indicate, for a more accurate system of record- 
ing cases to a great extent explains the low figure of 
this year. But when all allowance has been made it is 
clear that local residents do not sufficiently appreciate 
the benefits afforded by the veterinary dispensaries, or 
support them as they ought. 

10. Breeding Operations.—The Siripur Farm supplies 
bulls for breeding purposes to the tenants of the Hathwa 
Raj at various centres within the estate, with encourag- 
ing results. During the year a herd of des? cattle, con- 
sisting of 45 cows, 43 young stock, and 4 bulls was 
made over to this department by the Inspector-General 
of Agriculture, India. These cattle have been sent to 
the Bettiah Estate where they will form the nucleus of 
a cattle farm on lines similar to those followed in the 
Siripur Farm. The herd of Siri cattle at Kalimpong 
now numbers 15 cows and one bull. 

ll. General—The subordinate inspecting statf for 
mufassal work consists of five inspectors, who are in 
charge of the five circles into which the province has 
been divided. There are 62 (22 stationary and 40 itiner- 
ant) veterinary assistants in the province, and for the 
inspection of their work and other duties the staff of 
inspectors requires to be strengthened. 

12. Since the close of the year the scheme for the re- 
organisation of the subordinate service has been sanc- 
tion so far as the veterinary assistants are concerned. 
Under it the prospects open to these officers will be im- 

roved. Recruits will in future be appointed as mem- 
bers of a provincial service, which will subject to the 
ordinary rules governing leave and pension applicable to 
Government servants of similar standing. It is hoped 
that eventually the province will be equipped with one 
itinerant veterinary assistant in each subdivision and 
one veterinary dispensary at each district and sub- 
divisional headquarters. Leo bodies have been asked 
to consider their ability to work up gradually to this 
scale which is by no means in excess of the real require- 
ments of the province. 
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13. The Lieutenant-Governor desires to acknowledge 
his appreciation of the services of Col. Raymond, the 
Principal of the College, who has continued to further 
the veterinary work of the province with his accustomed 
tact and ability, and of Mr. Quinlan, the Superintendent 
of the Department, for the manner in which he has 
carried out his duties. He endorses the opinion ex- 
pressed by these officers regarding their subordieates. 

By order of the Lieut.-Governor of Bengal, 
W. R. Gourtay, 
Offig. Secy. to the Govt. of Bengal. 


LINCOLNSHIRE 
VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


The autumn meeting was held at the Albion Hotel, 
Lincoln, on Thursday, October 13th, when, in the absence 
of the President, Mr. T. Holmes, m.R.c.v.s., of Bourne, 
the chair was taken by Mr. Geo. Lockwood, of Peter- 
borough, one of the vice-presidents. Those present in- 
pre te Messrs. C. Hartley, C. Hartley, jun., Lincoln ; 
R. W. Knowles, Wisbech: T. A. Rudkin, T. Hicks, 
Grantham ; and C. W. Townsend, Long Stanton, hon. 
sec. 

On the motion of Mr. Rudkin, seconded by Mr. 
Knowles, the minutes of the last meeting were duly 

and signed. 

Telegrams and letters apologising for absence were 
received from Messrs. T. Holmes (President), G. B. 
Dickinson, W. Grasby, F. L. Gooch, H. H. Truman, F. H. 
Sugden, W. Hoole, T. J. Keall, H. C. Taylor, A. Lennox, 
and J. W. Gresswell. - 

The Hon. Sec., after reading certain correspondence 
which he had with Mr. Gooch with reference to the 
reading of his report upon the Public Health Congress 
at Birkenhead, stated that he had written thanking Mr. 
Gooch for kindly offering to read the report at this 
meeting, but in view of the paper and discussion which 
they hoped to have at the coming meeting he himself 
was of opinion that the amount of time at their disposal 
that afternoon would not be sufficient to do his report 
justice. He had, therefore, written Mr. Gooch asking 

im if he would kindly read it at the next meeting of 
the Association in February. 

The balance sheet of the Victoria Veterinary Bene- 
volent Fund, to which the Association subscribed 
annually. was handed round for inspection by those 
present. 

An invitation from the Southern Counties Society 
was received too late for a delegate to be appointed at 
the Public Health Congress. 

A letter announcing the resignation of Mr. G. Osborne, 
of Fulstow, was read, and it was decided to ask him to 
reconsider his decision. 

An application for a subscription towards the expenses 
incurred in the scheme to bring about an amalgamation 
of the various veterinary societies was read, but as the 
Association had decided in February against the scheme 
as at present submitted, it was resolved to do nothing 
in the matter at present. Ww 

The Hon. Sec. reported several members in arrear 
with their subscriptions, and called attention to Rule 7 
“Every member who has not paid his subscription for 
four years shall be struck off the roll.” It was decided 
to deal with the defaulters at the annual meeting. 

The Hon. Sxc. suggested that a surgical demonstra- 
tion upon some operations might be the means of in- 
creasing the numbers present at their meetings. It was 
resolved that this matter should be brought forward at 


their annual meeting in February. 

Mr. S. G. MASTERMAN, M.R.C.V.s., of Huntingdon, 
was proposed by Mr. C. W. Townsend, seconded by Mr. 
G. Lockwood, for election as a member. 





MASTITIS. 
By Mr. C. Hartiey, JUNR., M.R.C.V.S. 

The subject which I have chosen for this short and 
imperfect paper is one of great interest and importance 
to the country practitioner. The treatment of Mastitis 
is, on the os hwy unsatisfactory, and I hope these few 
remarks will give rise to a good discussion in which we 
may increase our knowledge of the disease and its treat- 
ment. I propose first to say a few words on the Ana- 
tomy and Histology of the Udder, and I hope you will 
bear with me. 

The Mammary Gland of the cow is composed of :— 

1. Skin. 

2. A subcutaneous layer of cellular and adipose tissue 
which joins the gland to the skin and gives off processes 
into the gland tissue. It does not extend below the 
teat. 

3 An elastic fibrous layer which forms a separate 
envelope for each gland, and is connected to the pre- 
ceding layer. 

4. The Parenchyma or gland tissue. The Mamma is 
a racemose gland, composed of a series of lobules, in 
their turn made up of cnls-de-sac and Acini. These 
lobules are connected to excretory canals which are first 
intra and afterwards extra lobular. 

5. Lactiferous Ducts, which commence in the gland 
vesicles and unite to empty into the Galactopherous 
sinus. 

6. The Galactopherous sinus is a cavity at the base of 
the teat which acts as a reservoir for the milk, and is 
lined by a fine mucous membrane arranged in folds, at 
the bottom of which there are Acini. 

7. The teat is in the form of a truncated cone, two- 
and-a-half to three inches long, with a single straight 
excretory duct. There are a large number of circular 
muscular fibres arranged round the duct which act as a 
sphincter and prevent the milk from escaping. 

The arteries of the udder are derived from the 
external pudic trunk, and the blood is removed from the 
udder by the subcutaneous abdominal, external pudic, 
and perineal veins. The lymphatics are numerous, and 
are connected with a large ganglion on the posterior 
quarter of the gland. 

Congestion of the Udder.—1 have thought it advisable 
to mention this, though it is really a physiological 
process, seen either just before or immediately after 
yarturition, especially in young cows and heavy milkers, 

he veterinary surgeon’s services are not often required, 
and indeed, interference is often mischievous. This is 
often emphasized by the bad results following improper 
domestic treatment. The gland becomes hot, enlarged, 
and wdematous. This cedema frequently extends to the 
umbilicus, and up between the thighs. The cause of 
this is the sudden enormous increase in the volume of 
blood coming to the part, and as the veins are not 
properly prepared to accommodate the return current, 
stasis takes place. In extreme cases the milk may be 
bloodstained, and drops of blood may come from the 
teat. As a rule there are no constitutional symptoms. 
The treatment is simple, consisting of a saline purgative, 
low diet, and frequent milking which must be done with 
care, as when in this state the udder is very susceptible 
to injury. The symptoms disappear as the veins dilate, 
and the return flow of blood is properly established. 

Mammitis or Mastitis, called in this district Down- 
fall or Fellon. 

We now s to the consideration of a set of serious 
and unsatisfactory diseases about which there is much 
to learn, and on the treatment of which a variety of 
views are held by equally experienced clinicians. There 
are many classifications of the different kinds of Mas- 
titis, based upon the parts of the udder involved ; the 
mode of infection ; the clinical symptoms and the 
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alterations in the milk, but perhaps the best way at 
present is to divide them into acute, chronic, contagious 
and tubercular. 

The acute form may be sub-divided into those cases 
in which there is catarrh of the Galactopherous sinus 
and canals, and (2) Parenchymatous mastitis which 
involves the whole structure of the gland. 

Predisposing Causes.—Undoubtedly the condition of 
the udder has an important bearing on this, and the 
time most favourable to the onset of the disease is 
when the secretion is greatest. The udder is then 
distended and full of blood, and much more susceptible 
to injuries such as kicks, treads from other animals, 
blows from the head of the calf when sucking, and 
rough milking. 

Overstocking, infreyuent milking, exposure to cold 
and insanitary surroundings must also be taken into 
consideration. Certain forms are contagious and caused 


by specific micro-organisms, and, perhaps I may be |: 


permitted to say those occur more frequently than is 
generally supposed. Mastitis also occurs as a complica- 
tion of certain other diseases. 

Infection may be by way of the blood, the lymph 
stream, or through the teat, examples of the two former 
being tubercular mastitis, and the mastitis which is 
secondary to metritis and synovitis. With regard to 
infection by way of the teat, it was first demonstrated 
by Nocard that micro-organisms could usually be found 
in the canal, which is an admirable soil for their growth. 
Among those found have been the Staphylococcus 
albus, S. citreus, S. aureus. Although these do not 
appear to be pathogenic in the ordinary way, they may 
aggravate the disease and most probably have a great 
deal to do with abscess formation. A large number of 
organisms have been actually proved to cause mastitis, 
of which the most dangerous appear to be the strepto- 
coccus of Nocard, and the aes of Guillebeau. A 
tine field is here offered to the microscopist and bacterio- 
logist. 

Pathological Anatomy.—When sections of an udder 
which has suffered from mastitis are examined under the 
microscope, the most striking point is the enormous 
increase In connective tissue. 

In places, the whole of the gland is converted into 
fibrous tissue, though in less severe cases there may be 
only thickening in the walls of the acini. The epithe- 
lium of many of the lacteal canals is stripped off, and in 
its place there are luxuriant granulations which are 
arranged in concentric rings, gradually obliterating the 
lumen. The infiltration extends up the canal walls into 
the acini, at the periphery of which it attains its maxi- 
mum. The epithelium of the acini is destroyed and 
blocks up the lumen, the walls are enlarged and the 
channel is obliterated. The acini become unrecog- 
nisable, and the lobule is transformed into a mass of 
connective tissue, rich in cells in which the epithelium is 
replaced by fibrous tissue. 

Abscess formation always commences in the acini. 
The lining membrane of the acini and ducts is destroyed, 
and a large number of leucocytes appear in the lumen 
blocking it up and penetrating into the neighbouring 
acini, so that the lobule becomes a small abscess. The 
lobular membrane is broken down, and in this way the 
abscess gradually enlarges. 


CATARRHAL-MASTITIS OF THE Cow 


consists of an inflammation of the lactiferous ducts and 
canals. It may take an acute or subacute form, and 
varies greatly in severity, ranging from a mild benign 
catarrh of the mucous membrane to parenchymatous 
mastitis. Indeed, most cases of mastitis are of this 
type at the onset. As a rule there are no constitutional 
symptoms, the temperature, pulse, and respiration 
remain normal, and the appetite is good. The disease 








may affect one or more of the quarters either together 
or successively. 

The parts around the sinus are hot, swellen, and pain- 
ful, while there is sometimes great uedema, but the parts 
of the udder not affected remain supple and normal. 
The milk is always altered, consisting of a white or pale 
yellow serum containing clots. The onset of the disease 
is always rapid, and it usually lasts from seven to four- 
teen days. The after effects vary according to the 
severity of the attack. If mild, it may leave no visible 
symptoms, though the quarter is more liable to another 
attack of mastitis at the next calving. If severe the 
part may become indurated, or the case may run on into 
one of parenchymatous mastitis. 

Prognosis is usually favourable, though there is a 
decrease in the amount of milk until the next calving. 
It may be diagnosed by the alterations in the udder, and 
by the fact that only part of it is affected, and by the 
absence of constitutional symptoms. 

7'reatment.—In the present state of our knowledge on 
this subject it is advisable to look upon all cases of 
mastitis as contagious, and the patient should, therefore, 
be isolated in a good airy loose box with a good floor. 
The udder should be milked out frequently, every two 
or three hours if possible. The milk should not be 
drawn on to the floor—but into a special bucket, and 
thrown away. The milker should disinfect his hands 
before going to other cows, but it is better for the atten- 
dant not to go near the other cows atall. Antiseptic 
injections are recommended, but they do not succeed 
well in practice, and are troublesome to carry out. 
Bigoteau advises a solution of boric acid, but makes a 
strong point of first removing the clot which has formed 
in the sinus. Schmidt’s formula is 250 grammes each of 
alcohol and glycerine, with 85 grammes of physiological 
saline solution. The quarter should not be milked for 
three days. 

Hot antiseptic fomentations and gentle massage, with 
sedative liniments containing opium and _ belladonna, 
seem to obtain the best results. The bowels should be 
opened with a saline purgative, and cooling laxative food 
be given. 

PARENCHYMATOUS MASTITIS. 


This is the commonest and most serious form. The 
whole of the gland is affected, and it is usually accom- 
panied by grave complications which seriously endanger 
the life of the animal. It is bacterial in origin and is 
usually caused by staphylococci. 

The symptoms may be divided into general and local. 

General, There is a high temperature and rigors. 
The pulse is small, feeble, and frequent, the conjunctiva 
injected and the mouth and nose hot and dry. Appetite 
ceases, rumination stops, and there is slight tympanites 
a constipation. The animal moves stiffly and reluct- 
antly. 

Local. The udder is enormously enlarged and cede- 
matous. The skin is red, tense, and glistening. It is hot 
—eee and, where there is no cedema, hard and 
woody. The secretion of milk is suspended and the 
gland is filled with a reddish fluid which has clots float- 
about in it. The course is slow, as even in the most 
favourable cases the udder will not become normal in 
less than three weeks, though the general symptoms 
~- disappear before then. 

he chief complications are abscess formation and 
gangrene. Abscess formation often occurs when the 
patient appears to be recovering, and it is shown by a 
sudden relapse and rise of temperature. If near the 
surface it can easily be recognised, but if deep and slow 
in formation it may give rise to puzzling symptoms. If 
the cow lives it may not appear for a considerable time, 
and in many cases the abscess becomes encapsuled. When 
opened they are full of a yellowish pus containing 
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In gangrene the systemic symptoms are 
severe, and may cause death. The affected quarter is 
dark-red and the milk becomes purulent and contains 
shreds of necrosed tissue. As the gangrene spreads a 
number of fistulee form, while sometimes the skin ulcer- 
ates and the diseased quarter sloughs off. 

Treatment. Isolate as before and make the cow as 
warm and comfortable as possible. Magnesium sulphate, 
Linseed oil, or treacle may be given to overcome the 
constipation, and followed up by Nitrate of potassium, 
Quinine, etc. Tincture of aconite seems to increase the 
action of the salts and reduces blood pressure. The 
teats should be drawn frequently and the udder kept as 
empty as possible. There is great divergence of opinion 
as to the correct local treatment, some practitioners rely- 
ing on irritants, but they seem to be contra-indicated 
here, and the best results follow sedative and emolient 
methods. A hot poultice made of bran, linseed or hops 
is the best application, but it is extremely difficult to 
apply, and very apt to sag away from the udder, allowing 
a current of cold air to pass between it and the udder. 
For this reason we prefer a thick flannel wrung out of 
boiling water, wrapped round the udder and covered 
with a piece of waterpcoof. It is held in place by the 
attendant, and is renewed as often as necessary. After- 
wards a sedative liniment containing opium, or bella- 
donna and lead, is well kneaded into the skin. A sus- 
pensory bandage may be placed on the udder if the 
attendant is expert, but if not properly looked after it is 
apt to chafe. Abscesses, whenever possible, should be 
freely opened and the partitions which are always present 
broken down with the finger. Some practioners always 
remove the teat in this way, providing free drainage to 
the affected quarter, as they regard itas a foregone con- 
clusion that the secretion of milk is lost for good. This 
is quite a simple operation, and there is very little danger 
of yp ceetite: m Hypodermic injections of veratine 
have been recommended. In the early stages moderate 
bleeding from the jugular is sometimes advisable if the 
cow is in good condition. If necrosis has set in the dead 
portion should be removed at once, and in severe cases 
the whole gland may have to be extirpated, but con- 
siderations of time prevent me from describing the 
operation. 


sequestre. 


CHRONIC MAsTITIS 


may be divided into the Parenchymatous form and the 
Contagious mastitis of Nocard. 

Contagious mastitis, also called Streptococcic mastitis, 
and Chronic catarrhal mastitis, is caused by an organism 
to which has been given the name of Streptococcus aga- 
lactiz contagiose. It is 17u. in diameter, stains by the 
method of Weigert, and grows abundantly in bouillon. 
The disease comes on slowly, the incubation period being 
from six to twelve days, and does not as a rule give rise 
to any constitutional disturbance, though sometimes 
there is fever and pain. It may be ushered in by nasal 
discharge and offensive diarrhea. The milk falls off in 
quantity and quality, but at first retains its normal ap- 
pearance. It quickly turus sour, and curdles normal 
milk. When kept a curdy deposit falls to the bottom 
with a clear bluish liquid above which has an offensive 
smell. After a time a nodule may be felt at the base of 
the teat which gradually increases to the size of a man’s 
fist and is surrounded by a badly defined belt of cede- 
matous tissue. The milk now becomes viscid, yellowish 
and clotted. The disease is often complicated with 
arthritis and’ synovitis. 

Prognosis is unfavourable, as the quarter usually be- 
comes atrophied and indurated, being transformed into 
a fibrous mass. Diagnosis may be very difficult, though 
the curdling of the milk, the absence of abscess forma- 


tion, and the evidence of contagion are the best aids. 
Treatment is not at all sasisfactory, ogy 
irrigations are recommended. These may 


antiseptic 
of boracic 





or carbolic acid, or iodine, with local applications of 
astringent ointments. Preveution is of the greatest im- 

ortance, and the affected cows should be strictly iso- 
fated and the stable from which they come very care- 
fully disinfected. The attendants on the diseased cow 
should keep away from the healthy ones, as it*may be 
spread by the milkers’ hands: and the milk taken from 
a diseased cow should not be brought near the healthy 
ones. 

Two points which increase the difticulty of controlling 
the disease are (1) the causal organism will live in the 
udder when the cow is dried off, and will bring on mam- 
mitis after the next calving, and (2) it is very difficult to 
dry the patient off, as the streptococcus grows quickly 
in the stale milk left in the udder and may cause an 
attack of acute mammitis. A method of diagnosis ad- 
vised by Tromsdorff is to centrifugalise the milk in a 
graduated capillary tube and so measure the leucocytes. 
If they are in excess he affirms that there will always be 
many streptococci present. 


CHRONIC PARENCHYMATOUS MASTITIS 


is always the sequel to an acute attack. It may occur 
as induration of the gland, as circumscribed chronic 
mastitis or as chronic abscess. 

This latter may not appear for weeks or even months 
after the acute attack, but some point of infection 
must have been left in the udder. Some exciting cause, 
such as a blow, or the congestion of the gland at the 
next calving, will arouse this to activity and an abscess 
is the result. Asarule this will not be noticed until 
of a size sufficient to cause deformity in the quarter, as 
the cow continues to milk. Then if near the surface 
there will be a certain amount of cedema. The abscess 
must be opened and good drainage provided. The 
sequestrum which is usually present must be broken 
down and the cavity frequently irritated with warm 
antiseptics. 

CIRCUMSCRIBED CHRONIC MASTITIS. 


This is often seen in old cows, whose udders are rarely 
of uniform suppleness, but contain hard lumps varying 
greatly in size. It is probably due to a more intense 
inflammation in certain places during the antecedent 
attack of acute mastitis. These patches contain a great 
excess of fibrous tissue and the acini in them have 
atrophied. 

INDURATION, OR DirFUSED CHRONIC MASTITIS 


isa fibrous degeneration and atrophy of the diseased 
quarter, which is smaller and secretes no milk. The 
health of the animal may be perfect, and as treatment is 
useless it is better to fatten her for the butcher. 


DISCUSSION. 


Mr. TowNSEND congratulating Mr. Hartley upon his 
paper, said he was sorry he had not more members pre- 
sent to hear it. In regard to the choice of subject, 
he did not think the essayist could have selected 
a more suitable one, since the inspection of cows 
and milk is at the present time engaging the atten- 
tion of the profession and public generally, and he 
was of opinion that in years to come our work will lie 
considerably in this direction. He agreed with Mr. 
Hartley that mastitis was a very difficult and unsatis- 
factory disease to treat for many reasons, one being that 
we can seldom give a favourable prognosis. Again, we 
are seldom called in until the disease is very far 
advanced and induration is well marked and the appear- 
ance of the milk considerably changed. We seldom see 
the premonitory symptoms of acute mastitis except 
when it occurs as a sequel to milk fever, which used to 
happen when the iodide of potassium treatment was 
more common than it is at the present time. In these 





latter cases it is very easy for one to mistake such cases 
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for congestion of the lungs, as rigors, quick pulse, and 
hightened temperature are well marked symptoms. In 
fact it is only after these symptoms have passed off that 
the inflammation can actually be detected in the udder. 
He agreed with Mr. Hartley that undoubtedly the 
common cause of mastitis is bacteria and particularly 
various forms of staphylococci and streptococci, which as 
a rule can easily be found by the ordinary laboratory 
methods for detecting these organisms. He did not 
think we were so often called in to treat these cases of 
mastitis caused by the tubercle bacillus as by the 
former organisms. As to the treatment of mastitis, he 
agreed with Mr. Hartley as to the necessity for frequent 
milking, which greatly assisted in removing the cause. 
He, like other speakers, could not testify to the very 
good results from the injections of antiseptic solution for 
mastitis. He believed that bleeding either from the 
mammary vein or the jugular is beneficial in those cases 
of acute mastitis which sometimes occur in cows in a 
very plethoric condition. With regard to contagious 
mastitis he did not believe that the highly contagious 
form, such as Mr. Hartley described, was very common 
in this country. Moreover, he failed to understand, as 
Mr. Hartley stated, how it was possible for the causal 
organisms to lie dormant in the udder of a cow which 
had suffered from this form of mastitis from the time it 
was dried off until the next time of calving. He always 
understood that milk was one of the most favourable 
culture mediums for the multiplication and growth of 
organisms. Moreover, the amount of milk in the udder, 
however small, when a cow is being dried off, would 
practically always be of sufficient quantity to enable the 
organisms present to continually grow and multiply, and 
so keep up the mastitis. 

Mr. R. W. KNow es also thanked Mr. Hartley for 
his very able and interesting paper. It was quite com- 
mon in his practice to have the condition described as 
congestion of the udder. It was nearly always confined 
to heifers with the first calf. The cedema along the 
abdomen was sometimes so extensive that the bottom 
of it was on a line with the teats, and extended to the 
front legs. His treatment consisted of saline purgatives 
with exercise to increase the circulation and promote 
absorption. He could not say he had noticed blood in 
the milk in this condition. In his opinion mastitis was 
usually caused by infection through the teat. How 
often it happened that passing an ordinary milking tube, 
even though it was boiled immediately before use, 
caused it, showing that streptococci or staphylococci 
were carried in with it, and it was a generally recog- 
nised fact that in a cow that had one quarter of the 
udder that could not be milked on account of an imper- 
vious duct, through the presence of a papilloma or other 
growth, did not get inflammation of that quarter 
although there might be considerable engorgement, for 
the reason that as the milk could not get out, air with 
the organisms it contained could not get in. He did 
not consider mastitis as contagious as the essayist ap- 
peared to think, because it was usually met with m 
one, or at most two, cases at a time in a dairy, and he 
thought the chief precaution as regards the milker was 
to milk the affected animal last; this was wise also 
when an animal had a variolous eruption on the teats, 
as this was highly contagious. Mr. Hartley, in speak- 
ing of gangrene of the udder, did not mention the main 
symptom, viz., extreme coldness of the necrosed part, 
and when this was felt, sloughing out of the quarter or 
quarters might be safely predicted. With regard to 
antiseptic injections in the treatment ; if he did that he 
used a simple solution of boracic acid, and in passing he 
would note how frequently when Schmidt’s treatment 
for milk fever first came into favour, injection of iodide 
of potassium was followed by mastitis, a condition 
which very rarely followed injection of chinosol and 
atmospheric air. If warm fomentation were used he 





thought it best to have the hot flannel put on to a bag 
which was suspended over the hind quarters, as it was 
difficult to get continuous fomentation by a man sitting 
under a cow and holding the flannels up to her udder. 
He was sufficiently old fashioned to think that doses of 
turpentine internally by reason of its stimulating action 
on secretory and excretory organs were beneficial, and 
if the state of the bowel did not call for purgatives, 
with which he sometimes incorporated it, he gave it 
suspended in milk. He again thanked the essayist for 
his very interesting and instructive paper. 

Mr. T. A. RupkKIN also congratulated Mr. Hartley 
on his paper, which he said was very well thought out. 
He had gone to much trouble in looking up his Conti- 
nental authorities. Schmidt had done more good in 
the matter of milk fever than anyone. He did not 
agree with their Continental friend in surgical treat- 
ment. He (Mr. Rudkin) did not believe in the use of 
the knife. He thought with Mr. Knowles that in- 
jection should be through the teat. They very often 
brought on mammitis through use of the syphon. When 
he was in Cheshire the byres were bad, and he knew a 
case where cows got mammitis through the draught 
from a whole in the wall. At the time the weacher, 
after having been very hot, became very cold, and it 
was the sudden change that produced mammitis. He 
did not believe in poulticing, he advised a good fomen- 
tation, and let nature do the rest. When they sloughed 
the odour, he admitted, was not pleasant. He reiterated 
that he did not like the use of the knife, for they were 
sure to get hemorrhage, which was frequently very 
troublesome. 

Mr. C. Harrey said he agreed with most of his 
partuer’s views, and he thanked them for the very 
considerate hearing they had given him. He must say 
that like the Chairman, his experience in mastitis had 
been a very chequered one, and less satisfactory than 
any branch of their practice. He thought years ago 
that an aperient and large doses of quinine were going 
to be a sheet anchor, but it answered in some cases and 
not in others. As to surgical operation and interference 
with the teat, he had always set his face against it, for if 
there was no mastitis before, there certainly would be 
after. He hoped there would be some correspondence 
and enlightenment as a result of the paper. 

Mr. C. Hartiey, Junr., in saieiee on the dis- 
cussion, said that Mr. Lockwood was of the same 
opinion as himself about the injection—it was difficult 
to get it in, and when you got it in, it rather aggravated 
the affection. He had tried a syringe but could not get 
it to work. A short time ago he was called to a heifer, 
due to calve in a month, which had one quarter affected 
by catarral mammitis, disease spread to the second, 
then to the third; the fourth was not affected. He 
managed to stop the discharge, and she carved normally, 
and now milked normally—there was just this udder 
trouble, and nothing more. Mr. Knowles remarked 
upon the blood in the milk. He had seen it several 
times, recently in a case of congestion. He examined 
the milk and found blood corpuscles in it. There was 
no bacteria in it at all. He agreed with Mr. Knowles 
that the coldness with gangrene was a first symptom. 
Instead of poulticing, he preferred a flannel wrung out 
of hot water, and applied to the udder quickly ; it 
would not be so much weight. They could not get a 
cowman to sling the udder satisfactorily, and keep it 
slung satisfactorily. It was easy, as Mr. Townsend 
said, to confound the premonitory symptom of acute 
mastitis, such as we frequently used to get when the use 
of Potass iodide for milk fever was adopted, with con- 
gestion of the lungs. He had done it himself. With 
regard to the secretion of serum in the udder, it was 
always difficult to remove, and there was always fibrous 
tissue left in which organisms sometimes would form. 
There was a case in Essex which was found to be very 
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contagious, and the contagion lasted some time. There | inary Surgeons in 1863, and had been carried on by him 
was another case in Scotland, where it was said, “ fat all without any Government aid until 1909, so that he 
your beast and burn the place,” meaning, if one was | could well understand the difficulties that the Principal 
affected all were likely to be affected. | must have met, and the hard struggle he must have had, 
Mr. TownseEnD : Then I think it is a very good job) in carrying on the work of that institution. During 
we do not get this contagious mastitis very often. | these years science had gone ahead by leaps and bounds, 
Mr. HartTwey, jr.: Yes. With regard to Mr. Rudkin’s | and the College had kept pace with that advance. He 
remark as to the sudden change from heat to cold that | learned also that during these years no fewer than 3000 
might have some bearing on the matter. With regard | students had graduated at that College, and the great 
to cutting the teat, he got into trouble over this in his} majority of them had done well and proved themselves 
final, for the examiner said he always cut the teat, and |a credit to that institution. Last year the College had 
added that you could get as much milk from the other | been incorporated under a body of Governors, who had 
three quarters. |raised large funds collected from the landowners and 
ie. Wrens : I generally puncture them. | stockawners of the West of Scotland, and with the 
On the motion of Mr. C. Hartley, senr., a vote of | assistance of the Government had bought the College 
thanks was unanimously passed to Mr. Lockwood for | from the founder, whose invaluable services had been 
presiding, and the company adjourned to tea. retained as Principal. He desired to give cordial thanks 
en — —— -|to all who had contributed to this most desirable end. 
| He would first of all thank Lord Pentland, the Secretary 
for Scotland, who had taken a great interest in the wor 
GLASGOW VETERINARY |of the College, and had shown his appreciation of it 
| by enabling them to receive Government aid. As the 
The introductory lecture to the winter session at the | official head of the profession he wished to thank that 
~~ Veterinary College (Incorporated) was delivered | nobleman most cordially for what he had done for that 
on Friday, Oct. 21st, by Mr. William Freeman Barrett, | College. He also desired to thank Sir John Struthers, 
F.R.C.V.S., president of the Royal College of Veterin-| the head of the Scotch Education Board, who had also 
ary Surgeons, London. In the absence of Sir Hugh | been warmly interested in the work of the College. As 
Stewart, Bart., chairman of the Governors, Mr. J.| to the Governors, they were all gentlemen who were 
Campbell Murray, Pollok Estate Office, vice-chairman, | prominently identified with the agriculture and business 
sresided. Among others present were Principal M‘Call, | development of the district, and while it might be 


COLLEGE. 


rof. Glaister, Bailie Wallace, Councillor Brechin, | 
Dr. Dyer, Mr. Thomas Russell, and Mr. James Rodger. | 

The CHAIRMAN, in introducing Mr. Barrett, said that | 
since they had received recognition from the Govern- | 
ment the College was on a more sure basis. He thought | 
they might take an example from their brethren across | 
the Channel by agitating for a little more help for that | 
and other institutions of the kind. He was glad to say 
that since last session the College premises had been | 
very greatly improved. They had now a most excellent | 
laboratury, fitted up in the most approved style. 


ano 

Mr. BaRRETT, on rising, was received with great | 
cheering. He said that some time ago he received from | 
their secretary, Mr. Russell, a letter asking him to | 
deliver the introductory lecture, and he confessed to 
some difficulty in accepting that invitation, for, to be | 
candid, he was neither a seientist nor a leading practi- 
tioner, as at an early stage of his veterinary career he | 
had been attracted to the study of the law, so that he 
had somewhat neglected the profession and was more a | 
lawyer than a Ax ‘lled veterinary surgeon. He could 
honestly say, however, that he had never lost his first 
love for the profession, and was always anxious to help 
young men to advance along a scientific path to attam 
knowledge and a position in the social scale. There was 
another reason which prompted him to accept their 
invitation, however, for a day or two after he had the 
pleasure of receiving a letter from his old and much 
esteemed friend, Principal M‘Call. It was just one of 
his typical letters, and so full of cordiality that he felt 
that he must comply with their invitation. He was very 
much surprised to see the buildings they had there. 
They were very commodious and well-equipped build- 
ings, and eminently suitable for teaching the students 
the whole science and practice of the profession, and he 
felt sure that if the parents and guardians of the youth 
of the country knew that this institution was so com- 
plete and so well equipped there would be not 50 
students but 150. The Glasgow Agricultural College 
held a front rank place among the Veterinary Colleges 
of the world, and he trusted that the students would 
maintain and even improve upon its old traditions. He 
learned from Principal M‘Call that the College was 
founded and affiliated with the Royal College of Veter- 


invidious to mention any of them more than the others, 
he could not help referring to the great services rendered 
by their Chairman, Mr. Campbell Murray. (Loud 
applause.) He must confess that he sometimes wished 
he had been born a Scotchman on account of the many 
educational facilities which they enjoyed. In Scotland 
the parents of a poor but clever lad were able to apply 
to the Secondary Education Committee of the County 
Council, who could recommend the Scotch Education 
Department to give that poor but clever lad a bursary of 
£20 a year. 
no educational facilities of that kind, so that he found it 
all but impossible to become a member of a learned 
profession. Theirs was a learned profession just as that 
of the doctor was. They had the same preliminary 
examination as the doctors had, and though they went 
different ways then, the one to the study of animal 
ailments and the other to the study of human ailments, 
they were both members of a learned profession. 

He desired briefly to allude to the prospects of the 
profession on which they hoped to enter. There were 
some pessimists who said motor cars would soon render 
the horse unnecessary. That was absolute nonsense. 
They heard the same thing at the time that railways 
were invented and were being built, but now the railways 
lay like a network all over the country, and good cart 
horses were never so dear as they were at present. 
Besides, the business of the country was extending by 
leaps and bounds, and although motor cars might 
become more numerous there was no fear that the cart 
horse would go out of fashion. It seemed to him that 
the most pessimistic of these croakers were the men who 
were most successful themselves. Possibly the counsel 
that they gave was not altogether disinterested, for they 
might be animated by a desire to keep the profession 
from being overcrowded. It certainly was not nearly so 
crowded as the legal profession was. Principal M‘Call 
had informed him that of all the 3000 students that had 
graduated at that College there was not one who was 
not employed, and that was much more than could 
be said of the legal profession. His belief was that 
the prospects of the veterinary profession never were 
brighter than they were at present. For one thing, 
municipal authorities were now showing their apprecia- 
tion of the services rendered by the veterinary surgeon. 


In England a poor but clever student had - 
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The growing desire to have pure and good meat and 
milk was the controlling force there. The milk supply 
was in an unsatisfactory state. In London they had 
samples taken of the milk supply, and of all those 
samples no less than 10 per cent. showed the presence of 
the Bacillus tuberculosis, and 2°9 per cent. of the cows 
showed tuberculosis of the udder. In the matter of 
tuberculosis in meat and milk municipal authorities and 
agriculturists fully appreciated the valuable services 
rendered by the veterinary surgeon, and would be ready 
to avail easton more largely of these services. 
Some use was being made of tuberculin, but municipal 
authorities did not do nearly enough in this way, and a 
skilled veterinary surgeon alone was competent to use 
it. He regretted that the Milk and Dairies Bill had 
been withdrawn by the Government on acconnt of the 
pressure on their time, but he had no doubt that serious 
efforts would be made to pass that Bill before long, as 
he was certain it was on the right lines. For himself, he 
was greatly in favour of testing the cows with tuber- 
culin and isolating the reacting animals. Then the 
Government positions were getting to be more numerous. 
There had never been such a demand as there was just 
now for veterinary surgeons to go to the Colonies. 
Within the past year three graduates from that College 
had got Government posts in the Colonies—one at £450 
and all expenses, and the other two at £500 and all 
expenses. Each of these men had a three years’ con- 
tract, and if they did well and commanded the confi- 
dence of their superiors they would soon be earning a 
thousand a year. (Applause.) He might also refer to 
the extension of canine practice, which was one of the 
most pleasing kinds of practice. Generally speaking, 
however, the veterinary profession was not a highly 
lucrative profession, but the competent practitioner 
could make a very decent competency out of it, and he 
had the satisfaction of spending his life in alleviating 
suffering and doing good to his fellow-men. (Applause.) 
He cordially congratulated them, therefore, on their 
choice of a profession. 

He wished to say some words of encouragement and 
advice in regard to Class A examination. This examina- 
tion, he thought, was sometimes the most trying of all. 
The student may commence below concert pitch ; possi- 
bly he may have previously been engaged in rural work, 
so that his muscular system had been developed at the 
expense of his brain power, and his mind was unable to 

sp problems, so that he was often worried and dis- 
Sodtened. But they might be assured that by steady 
application and with their minds attuned to study they 
would see what was formerly blurred become distinct, 
and then would be revealed to them something of the 
wonderful laws of nature and of the manifold wisdom 
which directs the continuance and progress of the uni- 
verse. (App.) They would then have lifted a tiny part 
of nature’s veil and could see the resultant picture, 
which would be a new outlook for them. They might 
for the first time, it may be, understand the process of 
combustion—how a little piece of coal laid on a fire 
begins to burn, and the heat which has been stored in 
that bit of coal for ages is again liberated and made to 
minister to the necessities of man. Or again they might 
understand something of the composition of the earth, 
which consists of numerous elements and yet withal ap- 
pears to consist of so few. Again, the results of spectro- 
scopic analysis may be revealed to them, and they would 
not be surprised when they learned that probably the 
innumerable luminants in the heavens were composed 
of elements similar to those that constitute our tiny 
lobe. Or in, to the budding botanist a common 
ower, even the common buttercup, has become some- 
thing more than a mere plant with a yellow flower. You 
will discover that it hasa delicate cellular structure, 
that it breathes to live, you will notice how delicate the 
breathing apparatus is, how it breathes in carbonic acid 





and breathes out oxygen, whereas animals breathe. out 
carbonic acid and breathe in oxygen, so that nature’s 
ey uilibrium is maintained : you will notice that the pro- 
duction of colours and odours is very wonderful, and its 
circulatory system is marvellously arranged, and that it 
has organs of reproduction just as perfect in their way as 
those of man and animals, so that for ages buttercups 
have sprung from the soil, have bloomed and propagated 
themselves, have reached maturity, and died. ner 
then, is full of interest if you view it in the right light, 
and you should pursue the study of it with avidity. 
Biology, too, was full of interest, opening up as it did the 
problems of life, the curious vicissitudes that organisms 
pass through, and how millions perish where only.-one 
survives. In the same way, anatomy, pathology, and 
bacteriology were full of the deepest interest. For in- 
stance, the excretions of some of the bacteria were 
found to be fatal. Steps were taken to isolate them, and 
the results were Mallein and Tuberculin. They were not 
all agreed as to the effect of mallein as a curative agent, 
but it was of immense diagnostic value. The diagnostic 
value of tuberculin was now very fully recognised, and 
it might be used with much greater frequency. The 
Government should compel injection of tuberculin and 
the isolation of reacting cows and sterilisation of their 
milk. Bacteriology was a science which was still in its 
infancy yet, and it offered a field of research where they 
might earn renown higher than that of Harvey, Pasteur, 
and Koch. He remembered himself when Pasteur 
showed them that the disease of anthrax was due to the 
presence and multiplication in the blood of the Bacillus 
anthracis. The importance of that discovery was not 
realised at the time, but it was fully realised now. 
Similarly the discovery of the tubercle bacillus had been 
a great benefit to both the veterinary and the medical 
scientists. 

He would now say a few words to those who were 
pens for examination. This was the last stage of 
their College career, and the goal in sight was the di- 
ploma which opened to them the gates of the veterin- 
ary profession. They should never fail to appreciate the 
qoueree of any disease, and they should have a 
thorough grasp of medicine and surgery. He would 
= just one illustration. Many years ago he was sent 
or to examine a driving pony which he found to be 
broken winded. He told the owner the condition of 
the animal might be improved upon with suitable 
dietary and care, but that it would never actually 
recover. He then went away for a holiday, leaving a 
qualified assistant to look after his practice. This young 
man also saw this pony, and on being told by the owner 
what he (Mr. Barrett) had said, he expressed a different 
opinion and proceeded to prescribe what he thought 
would cure it, but it didn’t. The consequence was that 
the owner lost any confidence that he had in this assist- 
ant, and would not employ him again on any considera- 
tion. They should all exercise wisdom in proferring 
advice, and they should remember that their first business 
was to aid their client. They should be gentle in their 
manipulations, remembering that their mission in life 
was to relieve pain and suffering. They should never be 
hasty or precipitate in forming their judgment. If an 
ignorant client were rude they should resent it with 
silence. He who makes an enemy loses a friend. One 
word more. They had all the fullest confidence in 
Principal M‘Call’s vast experience and skill as a teacher. 
The Principal would willingly impart to them the infor- 
mation which they came there to seek. They should 
receive him and the other teachers with all due respect, 
and in everthing they should so conduct themselves as 
to be a credit to themselves and to the College where 
they had their veterinary training. (Loud applause). 


Prof. GLAISTER, in moving a vote of thanks to Mr. 





Barrett for his lecture, referred to what the lecturer had 
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said as to his wish that he had been born a Scotchman’ 
That reminded him of what Dr, Johnson said to Bos- 
well when they were travelling in the Western High- 
lands. At one stage of their journey Boswell = 
upon Dr. Johnson to stop and and admire the splendid 
scenery, the high hills, the rich valleys, and the blue sea 
beyond. Dr. Johnson’s reply was, “Sir, the best bit of 


scenery that ever a Scotchman saw was the high road to | 
He had no donbt that if Mr. | 


London.” (Laughter). 
Barrett looked up his pedigree he would find that he 


had Scotch blood in his veins, but his ancestors had seen | 


that “ best bit of scenery” before he came on the scene. 


Dr. Dyer seconded, and the motion was carried | 


nem. con. 
Mr. Barrett afterwards presented the medals to the 

winners, and the proceedings then terminated.— Vorth 

British Agriculturist. 








Rats and the Plague. 
To the Editor of Th: Times. 

Sir,—In your issue of to-day it is stated that the black 
rat has been exterminated in England. This is not the 
case ; it is not even very rare. I have received speci- 
mens lately caught in a warehouse in the City of Lon- 
don, where they were abundant. In many localities, 
e.g., Great Yarmouth, they are abundant. The black 
rat is better called the Alexandrine rat. It is not always 
black, but closely similar to the grey rat (also called 
brown, Norwegian, or Hanoverian rat) in colour. The 
tail of the Alexandrine or black rat is longer than its 
body (125 per cent.), and its ears are long and wide. 
The tail of the grey, or Norwegian, rat is shorter than 
its body (90 per cent.), and its ears are short.” Your 
correspondent states that it is the black rat which*securs 
in India and carries the As a matter of fact 
both these rats occur in 





me natter of fi 
ndia, and there is a third kind Yours faithfully, 





—the mole rat (Vesokia Bengalensis), which is the com- 
monest of the three in Calcutta and is probably the one 
most concerned in the dissemination of plague. 

The black, or Alexandrine, rat (Mus rattus) is very 
common on ships and often occupies them to the exclu- 
sion of the Norwegian rat. It is, as you point out, a 
matter of great importance that the fleas to be found 
on the rats and hares now dying in Suffolk should be 
carefully examined in order to ascertain whether 
the “Cheops” flea, which is that which carries plague in 
India, is present. This flea occurs on rats in the Philip- 

ine Islands also, and in the ports of the Mediterranean. 
Tt is much smaller than the flea (called Ceratophyllus 
| fasciatus) which is the only one at present known to 

occur on the rats (both black and grey) of Northern 
| Europe. 

| It would also be important, in order to arrive ata 
knowledge of the mode of distribution of plague in this 
| country, to ascertain whether the rats found dead and 
| dying on the shores of the Orwell are Alexandrine 
|b _ rats or Norwegian grey rats—or possibly the field 
| vole. 

| The history of the outbreak some few years ago of 
plague in Sydney, N.S.W., is of importance under the 
| present circumstances. The rats were destroyed at an 
enormous expense—many thousand pounds were needed 
| % pay for the complete removal of the rats from 
wharves and dockyards, involving, as it did, the poison- 
ing of the rats by fumigation and the closing up by 
| concrete of all the chambers and passages in the water- 
| side structures in which the rats had abounded and 
| multiplied in safety. It is quite certain that even from 
| the point of view of the preservation of food stores, let 
alone that of protection from plague, it would be a 
remunerative employment of public funds were many 
thousands a year devoted to the destruction of rats.— 
E. Ray LANKESTER. 
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DISEASES OF ANIMALS ACTS 1894 To 1903, 
Foot- Glanders Sh 
, eepy = . 
Anthrax. ae (including Counties | Scab. Swine Fever 
Period ones oon _—j__Farey)_ _| ASected fof 
Out- Ani-] Out- Ani- | Out- | Ani- | Animals Out- | Out- | Slaugh- 
breaks mals. breaks) mals. jbreaks; mals.| Attacked breaks breaks. | tered. * 
Gr. BRITAIN. Week ended Oct. 29 31 35 3 | 13 6 41 456 
( 1909 28 | 33 9| 23 6] 19 | 162 
Corresponding week in ,; 1908 21 21 9; 38 | Essex 3 3 42 338 
1907 15 15 12; 28 6 23 178 
Soo ie rie eee Ae a Rie lich pA ay London 107 F ie ies fram 
Total for 44 weeks, 1910 1234 1462 2 15 322 941 367 1255 11643 
1909 1100 | 1440 | 462 | 1611 492 | 1432 | 12861 
Corresponding period in { 1908 §20 | 1210 % | 112 693 | 2151 663 | 1762 | 10883 
( 1907 912 | 1222 } 738 | 1675 | 447 2101 10067 
Board of Agriculture and Fisheries, Nov. 1. 1910 Parasitic Mange (outbreaks) 
] iis | 
IRELAND. Week ended Oct.22] 2 291 | eal al 7 1 
: os oe 5% a 7 Ps me 
Corresponding Week in { 1908 é | es =i 5 8 | 22 
(_1907 a Cie oo i ee OS! AEE Ls 
ace 
Total for 43 weeks, 1910 7 | 10 1} 2 62 382 73 | 1778 
{ 1909 8 | 8 sa 69 823 86 | 1561 
Corresponding period in {1908 7 | 10 see Xe: 34 293 151 3491 
(1907... J} 38 | 6 5 9 72 206 185 | 2375 
Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for Ireland, (Veterinary Branch), Dublin, . Oct. 26, 1910 


Norz.—The figures for the Current Year are approximate only. 


* As Diseased or Exposed to Infection 
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Uniformity in Meat Inspection. 


Lord Pentland (President), Sir George McCrae (Vice- 
President), and other members of the Local Govern- 
ment Board for Scotland received a deputation in the 
offices of the Board in Edinburgh on Friday, October 
21st, to the end that throughout Scotland all meat for 
human food be submitted to a method of inspection and 
standard of adjudication to be prescribed by the Board, 
and that a veterinary surgeon, with practical experience 
in the work, be appointed to the Staff of the Local 
Government Board for Scotland, in order to ensure the 
uniform observance of the system. The deputation com- 
prised representatives from various local authorities, and 
agricultural, veterinary, and other interested bodies. 
Among those present were Mr. C. H. Scott Plummer, 
Chairman of Directors; Mr. James Stenhouse; Mr. 
Cross, Glasgow, and Mr. John Macdiarmid, Assistant 
Secretary, Highland and Agricultural Society; Mr. 
Alexander Glendinning and Mr. Isaac Gana 8.S.C., 
Secretary, Scottish Chamber of Agriculture ; Mr. Wm. 
Skinner, M.R.c.v.s., President of the North of Scotland 
Veterinary Medical Society; Mr. A. M. Trotter, 
M.R.C.V.S., Glasgow; Mr. Councillor John Stewart, 
Partick ; Mr. D. Hamilton, F.r.c.v.s. ; Mr. A. M’Geoch, 
M.R.C.V.s. and Mr. J. M’Luskie, Slaughterhouse Super- 
intendent, Paisley ; Mr. R. Spittal, Veterinary Inspec- 
tor, Coatbridge ; Mr. P. M‘Intyre, Veterinary Inspector, 
Greenock ; and Mr. William Robb, F.R.c.v.s., President, 
Veterinary Officers’ Association. 

Earlier in the day the delegates met privately to dis- 
cuss the matter to be brought before Lord Pentland. 
This meeting, we understand, revealed unanimity as to 
the need for uniformity in meat inspection, but such 
diverge of opinion with regard to calling for the appoint- 
ment of a Veterinary Surgeon as member of the Local 
Government Board that the veterinary officers present 
withdrew officially from the deputation. 

The conference was also a private one, but Press 
representatives were subsequently informed that Bailie 
Russell (Glasgow), made the opening statement, and 
spoke in support of the following resolution, which had 
been adopted at a meeting in Glasgow on November 5th, 
1909 :— 

“Whereas we are of opinion that the great diversity 
existing in the systems of supervision observed by the 
Local Authorities throughout Scotland with regard to 
the meat supply is due to lack of control by the central 
authority, resolved that we petition the Secretary for 
Scotland and President of the Local Government Board 
for Scotland to prescribe a method of inspection and 
standard of adjudication applicable to all injurious or 
dangerous conditions occurring in carcases of animals 
used for human food, and to appoint to the staff of the 
Board a veterinary surgeon with practical experience of 
the work, for the purpose of establishing and maintain 
ing the uniform observance of such method and standard 
in the districts of the Local Authorities throughout 
Scotland.” 


In his reply, Lord Pentland expressed agreement with 
the principle of the resolution, and said he believed that 
the Dairies (Scotland) Bill of 1909, if passed, would 
meet a good deal of what was wanted. 





The “Screw Meat Trade, 


At Wolverhampton County Police Court on Monday, 
24th ult., some extraordinary details of what is known as 
the “screw ” meat trade were placed before the Bench in a 
case where Fred Owen, described as a butcher, of 
Cannock Road, Bushbury, was charged on four sum- 
monses with having in his possession meat unfit for 
human consumption, with using an unlicensed slaughter- 
house, and with obstruction and threats. Mr. L. Meek 


(Willenhall) prosecuted on behalf of the Cannock Rural 
District Council. The defendant did not appear, neither 
was he represented. 

Mr. Meek, in opening, said the details of the case were 
very terrible, and brought out details of what was known 
in the district as the “screw” meat trade. In this trade 
butchers bought old beasts for small sums, slaughtered 
them in secret, dressed the meat secretly to avoid the 
detection of tuberculosis and other diseases, and sold it 
for good meat. 

Evidence in support of Mr. Meek’s statement was 
given by Mr. Hall, who said he found the floor of the 
shed covered with filth. The building was undrained, 
and a portion was unpaved. The witness said defen- 
dant had a shop in Wolverhampton, and he also stood 
in the Bilston Market. Defendant told him that a 
quantity of beef in the slaughterhouse he intended to 
sell for food, and that other pieces of flesh he intended 
to sell as pig meat. Witness called in the assistance of 
Mr. Pickering, inspector for the Heath Town District 
Council, but defendant said he would “go for him and 
chop him into bits with a butcher's cleaver.” When Mr. 
Pickering put in an appearance defendant picked up the 
cleaver and ran towards the inspector, shouting that he 
would “swing” for him. But for the strong inter- 
vention of Owen’s wife a tragedy might have hap- 
pened. 

The Chairman (Alderman Marston) said it was one 
of the most disgraceful cases ever brought before the 
Bench, but he hoped the punishment they were going 
to inflict would on the effect of stamping out the 
trade. Owen would be fined £20 and costs for having 
diseased meat in his possession, £5 and costs for using 
the unlicensed slaughterhouse, £1 and costs for obstruc- 
ting Hall, and for threatening Pickering he would be 
bound over. He would also have to find the full cost 
of the witnesses, and pay the solicitor’s fee. 

Fred Dorsett, who had been working for Owen, was 
fined 10s. and costs for obstructing Hall. 


Soy Bean Cake. 


Evidence of the feeding value of soy bean cake is given 
in reports upon experiments conducted at the Midland 
and Agricultural College, Kingston, Derbyshire, and on 
two farms in Scotland by the authorities of the East of 
Scotland Agricultural College, In neither case did the 
soy bean cake prove as economical a food compared 
with linseed cake as might have been expected from its 
richness in oil, while in the Scottish experiments it 
was found that a cake containing 6 per cent. of oil 
8 better return than one containing 11 per cent. 
of oil. 

At the Midland Dairy College the quantities of cake 
given to the cows was 3lb each per day, and while the 
soy bean cake encouraged the flow of milk, the linseed 
cake made amends by increasing the live weight. The 
percentage of butter fat in the milk was the same in 
both cases, but a larger quantity of butter was churned 
from the cream of the linseed fed lot. The verdict in 
this experiment is that when milk yield, live weight in- 
crease, and manurial residue are taken into considera- 
tion, the relative value of the two materials closely ap- 
proach their actual cost price. 

In the first of the two Scottish experiments three lots 
of bullocks received 85lb. of swedes, 8 1-6lb. oat straw, 
and 4lb. Bombay cotton cake as a basal ration. In 
addition one lot was given linseed cake, another soy bean 
cake containing 6 per cent. of oil, and a third a com- 
pound soy bean cake containing 8 per cent. of oil. 
Allowing for the extra cost of the linseed cake, there 
was a margin of 4s. per head in favour of this article 
and the soy bean cake was almost as much superior to 





the compound cake. The quality of the carcases was 
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favourable to the soy bean cake, the butcher who 
slaughtered them estimating the difference in its favour 
at $d. pe pound. Inthe second experiment the allow- 
ance of swedes was 1001b. per head, and the straw and 
Bombay cotton cake about the same, while in the ex- 
perimental materials soy bean cake containing 11 per 
cent. of oil took the place of the compound cake. The 
former result was reversed, there being margins of 11s. 
per head in favour of the 6 per cent. soy bean cake, and 
of 3s. 6d. to the credit of the 11 per cent. soy bean cake 
over the linseed cake. It is explained, however, that the 
linseed cake used in this case was of inferior quality, 
being deficient in oil and evidently made from badly 
cleaned inferior seed. At the same time it may be 
noted that the profit from the soy bean cake at this farm 
was about the same as that from linseed cake at the 
other. The conclusions arrived at by those responsible 
for these experiments are :—(1) The soy bean cake is a 
perfectly safe food when used with discretion, but not- 
withstanding its high analysis ordinary soy bean cake 
at -£6 15s.. per ton seems to be a dearer feeding stuff 
than good linseed cake at £9; (2) that the poorer the 
soy bean cake is in oil, the better are the results obtain- 
ed, and when the increased cost of the richer cake is 
taken into consideration, the results are much in favour 
of the soy bean cake with least oil. As the same 
amount of oil in linseed cake gave good results, it 
would seem that the unsatisfactory results obtained with 
the soy bean are due to some property of the oil in this 
food.— The Times. 


Johannesburg Live Stock Market. 


We reproduce this week four photographs of portions 
of the market ground at Johannesburg : these, with 
many others, appear in a recent number of The S.A. 
Agriculturist and Stockbreeder. The market is capable 
of accomodating 1500 head of cattle, 7000 sheep, 500 
pigs, and 100 dairy stock in single stalls. The average 
number of Stock (all kinds) passing through the market 
daily is roughly 3000 to 4000, while a record of 6000 has 
been reached, and the monthly total averages almost 
100,000. The area covered by the Market is about 12 
aeres, while an additional 10 acres is being laid out as a 

roduce market. Newtown is right in the heart of 

ohannesburg, and only five minutes from the well 
known Corner House in Commissioner Street. There 
are 21 auctioneers carrying on business on the Market, 
each of them holding a licence from the Municipality. 
Each has to give a substantial security or bank guaran- 
tee for £500 before a licence is granted, and any farmer 
being of opinion that he is not being fairly dealt with, 
can obtain an interdict on the £500 security deposited 
with the Municipal Council. The Market possesses an 
independent water bore, and a storage tank of 50,000 
galls., Abattoirs, Carcase market, Tripery, By-products 
plant, and facilities for marketing ostriches. 

The immediate interest in the market is that it is one 
more instance of the capacity of the veterinary surgeon 
as a public servant, for the Director is Mr. James Irvine 
Smith, M.k.c.v.s., who graduated from the Glasgow 
College, 1898. He holds a commission as Lieut.-Colonel, 
and is in command of the Transvaal Veterinary Corps. 


Some Hints on THE Use or Siipinc MICROTOME. 
‘By a “Worker.” (London: E. Leitz, Oxford House, 
9 Oxford Street, W.) 
- The pu of this paper covered booklet of 19 pages 


is well indicated by its title, if we add that its consider- 
ation of the use of the sliding microtome is confined to 
the. preparation of serial sections by the pane method. 
The complexities and difficulties of serial section-cutting 
render .such a practical guide very advisable to the stu- 
dent, and the “ worker” has certainly produced a useful 


one. In clear but very simple language, a routine 
method is described for the whole complicated process, 
from the first fixing of the object to the final mounting 
of the complete preparation ; and, perhaps more valu- 
able still, a good deal of attention is given to the numer- 
ous practical difficulties which constantly arise in serial 
section-cutting (such as wrinkling, splitting, or curling 
of sections), the causes of each being stated, and direc- 
tions given for coping with them as far as possible. Of 
course, the booklet chiefly concerns the student of em- 
bryology ; but there are at least some of our members 
who will find some useful hints in its nineteen pages. 
On the twentieth page, two of the Leitz microtomes are 
figured—one the well-known sliding instrument, the 


other a “base sledge microtome” of rather novel 
pattern. W. &..C, 
Personal. 
I*REEMASONRY. 


Bro. W. Noar, p.M.(M.R.C.v.S., Bury, Lancashire) was 
invested Grand Deputy-Director of Ceremonies in The 
Provincial Grand Lodge of East Lancashire, held in 
the Manchester Town Hall, Oct. 21, by the Right Hon. 
The Earl of Derby, p.c.w., Prov. Grand Master. 


Mr. Joun W. WHITECROSS, M.R.C.V.S., Kingston-on- 
Thames, has been appointed by the Earl of Granard, 
Master of the Horse, Veterinary Surgeon to the estab- 
lishment of His Majesty’s stables. 


One of the most regular attenders at the opening lec- 
ture of the Glasgow Veterinary College is Mr. Constable, 
M.R.C.V.S., Inchture, who is a graduate of the College. 
During the past forty-one years, (Mr. Constable has only 
missed one of the inaugural addresses at the Glasgow 
College. He intends to be present at the formal opening 
of the College for the next ten years.— JV. B. A. 


Mr. WILLIAM JONES, M.R,C.V.S., of Barmouth, was re- 
turning home on his motor cycle last week, and when 
near Llanbedr village a cow dashed into him, with the 
result that he was thrown headlong to the ground, re- 
sulting in the fracture of his collar bone. 


ARMY VETERINARY SERVICE. 


Extract from London Gazette, 
War Orrick, WHITEHALL, Nov. 1. 


ARMY VETERINARY Corps. 

Maj. H_ T. Sawyer, a.v.c., to be Assistant Director- 
General. Dated April 1. 

INDIAN CiviL VETERINARY DEPARTMENT. 

The Secretary of State for India in Council notifies 
that, so far as is known at present, the number of 
vacancies in the Veterinary Department to be filled 
during the year 1911 will be two; and that it is not 
anticipated that there will be any vacancy in the year 
1912. 

CALOMEL AND ALOES As A POISON. 
Sir. 

The recently published excellent text-book on poisons 
‘*Lehrbuch der Toxikologie fiir Tierarzte,'’ by Professor 
Fréhner, contains on page 297 the statement that the 
exhibition of a mixture of aloes and calomel ‘* is very dan- 
gerous.’’ I believe that the mixture alluded to is very 
often employed as a purgative for horses in this country, 
and I think that it would be of interest if some of your 
readers would give their experience of its use. I have given 
it many hundreds of times without ill effect, and yet an 
authority quoted by Frohner (Regenbogen) states that 42 
horses, after receiving aloes 5 drms. and calomel gr. 45, be- 
came sick with violent colic, diarrhwa, and weakness, and 
that several] died of h#morrhagic gastro-enteritis.—Yours 





faithfully, W.eR. Davis. 











